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i Utsakes only a few minutes to execute a man, 
Unless he has the right kind of lawyer... 
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Hudson. You can try once more. 
You've got to.” 

I flipped the burnt match through 
the bars of the cell into the corri- 
dor. “Why not face it. P’'ve done 
everything that can be done.” 

Edwards’ voice trembled. “Try 
the governor again. He can stop 
it.” 

“He has,” I said. “Four times so 


His head moved in spasmodic 
jerks. “The Supreme Court again, 
Mr. Hudson. Please.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good,” I said. 
“Even if we had the time. I’ve had 
them refuse to review it twice.” 

Edwards’ knuckles went to his 
lips. “Justice Barton,” he said. “He’s 
in this state now on vacation. He 
could stop it.” 

“Maybe,” I said. “For a little 
while.” 

He got to his feet and he had 
to lean against the wall. “He’s got 
a cabin near Harville. He’s an im- 
portant man. A big man. The 
people there would know where 
it is.” 

I dropped my cigarette and 
ground it with my foot. “What am 
I supposed to show him? I’ve run 
through every piddling little ir- 
regularity and they’re not enough 
to get you a new trial.” 

His voice was sharp with panic. 
“Pye got just five hours left, Mr. 
Hudson.” 

I glanced at my watch. “Four 
hours and forty-six minutes.” 

I put the papers back into my 
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briefcase and then I stood there 
thinking and rocking slightly on 
my heels. “All right,” I said, after a 
while. “Pll try to get to Justice 

Barton.” | 

He tried to clasp my hand, but 
I shoved him aside and rapped on 
the bars. 

The guard came and led the way 
back up the corridor. “The warden 
wants to see you for a minute,” | 
he said. 

We went through the gates of 
the death house and into the sun- 
shine outside. 

The guard glanced at me, in- 
terest and coldness mingled in his 
eyes. “What do you do it for?” he 
asked. “If anybody deserves to die, 
Edwards sure as hell does.” 

“I’m a lawyer,” I said. “I owe it 
to my client to try every means a 
my disposal.” : 

“That sounds real nice, Mr. Hud- 
son. Do you ever dream about the 
Jeffers kid he butchered?” 

We went up the stairs of the ad- | 
ministration building. 

Warden Hall was waiting in his 
anteroom. He worked on his cigar 
with his lips when he saw me. 
“Did you say your last good-by to 
Edwards?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I may 
see him again.” 

He took the cigar out of his 
mouth. “Do you expect to get a 
big reputation out of this?” 

“‘T’ve got a reputation,” I said. 

“Then it’s money.” 

“I’m not making a fortune from 
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~ : 
Edwards, if that’s what you mean.” 

He moved to his. office door. 
“Come into the office.” He looked 
at the guard. “You better come 
along too, Jim.” 

We went inside and Mr. Jeffers 
was standing at the window look- 

_ ing out. 

Jeffers turned and his mouth 
opened slightly when he saw me. 
He looked at the Warden and then 
at me again and there was silence. 

“If anything happens to me, 
Warden,” I said clearly. “I’ll hold 
you responsible.” 

Jeffers met my eyes and he 
licked his lips. Then he nodded, 
as if to himself, and started walk- 
ing toward me. 

“Tl kill him,” Jeffers said. “I'll 
kill the dirty shyster.” 

The guard and the Warden 
moved forward and forced Jeffers 
into a leather easy chair. 

“Easy now, Mr. Jeffers,” the 
Warden said. “I know just how 
you feel.” 

Jeffers struggled for a few mo- 
ments and then became quiet. “All 
right, Warden,” he said. “I prom- 
ise I won’t do anything.” 

I looked at Hall. “This is why 
you wanted to see me? You 
wanted a face to face meeting with 
the bereaved. father and perhaps 
a few dramatics? Was I supposed 
to burst into tears of contrition?” 

Hall reddened. “You know what 
I'd like to do, Hudson? Id like 
ta leave you alone in this room 
with him. Just for ten minutes.” 
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I thought about it and smiled. 

Hall came close to me. “You got 
a kid about the age of the Jeffers 
girl. Suppose it had happened to 
her?” | 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Edwards isn’t innocent,” Hall 


said. “There’s not a chance of it. © 


You know that and I know that.” 
“Yes,” I said. “We know that.” 
Hall walked away from me and 

then turned. “Maybe you think he 

shouldn’t die for it? Is that it?” 

“No,” I said. “He ought to die.” 

“You've got no use for him your- 
self and yet you’ve been trying 
every trick in the book to keep him 
from the gas chamber. You've 
dragged this out for three years.” 

I regarded him for a moment. “I 
think Tl be going,” I said. 

Hall looked at me curiously. 
“You got some place important to 
go?” 

“Yes,” I said. “One more try.” 

Jeffers’ eyes met mine. 

“One more,” T said. “I’m going 
to see Justice Barton.” I turned to 
Hall. “You might get a phone call.” 

I drove back to the city and had 
a meal before I began the trip to 
Harville. | 

I got there at about six-thirty and 
dropped in at the office of the small 


weekly to ask about Justice Barton. 


I had several cups of coffee and 
some sandwiches at a small restau- 
rant and then I drove out of Har- 
ville. I followed the rutted moun- 
tain road for three miles until I 
came to the turn-off. 
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It was dusk when I parked my 
car in front of the cabin and went 
to the door. 

Justice Barton was a small sere 
man in a plaid wool shirt and 
he looked at the briefcase under my 
arm. 

“Richard Hudson,” I said. 

He nodded and smiled thinly. 
“T almost expected it. I almost made 
a bet with myself that you would 
think of this.” 

He stood in the doorway for 
half a minute, examining me, and 
then he turned and walked back 
into the cabin. 

I followed him and we sat tak 
at the table where a gasoline lan- 
tern hissed its bright light. 

He looked at his watch. “It’s al- 
most seven-thirty. Edwards is sup- 
posed to die at eight, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

He rubbed the side of his seamed 
face slowly and stared at me. “You 
waited until the last minute.” 

“I didn’t think of this,” I said. 
“Edwards did.” 

His eyes moved to the briefcase. 

“It will take at least an hour to 
go through it,” I said. 

He smiled tiredly. “New evi- 
dence? Prejudiced witnesses? Ir- 
regularities?” 

I shook my head. “Nothing new, 
but this is his last chance. It’s an 
hour of your time. Just one hour.” 

Our eyes met for awhile and then 
he got up. “I don’t have a phone 
here,” he said. “We'll have to go 
to Harville.” 
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We stopped at a cafe in town 
and Barton went to the telephone. 

I glanced up at the electric wall 
clock and it was seven-fifty. I or- 
dered two cups of coffee and 
opened the briefcase. 

When Barton came back, he sat 
down wearily. “I called,” he said. 
“And now they’re waiting.” 

He took a pair of glasses out of 
his shirt pocket and cleaned them 
with a handkerchief. He looked at 


the stack of papers and then began 


to read. 

It was almost nine o’clock when 
he finished. He took off his glasses 
and rubbed the bridge of his nose. 
“There’s nothing here,” he said 
slowly. “Nothing at all to stop it.” 

I picked up the papers, tamped 
them into eveness, and_ slipped 
them back into the briefcase. I 
snapped the lock and ordered two 
more cups of coffee. 

Barton stared at his coffee for a 
minute or two and then he got up. 
He went to the cashier for change 
and walked into the phone booth. 

I got back to the city at about 
midnight and drove to the Raven 
Bar on the west side. 

Jeffers was alone in a rear booth 
and I sat down in front of him. 

He smiled at his bottle of beer. 
“They had to carry him,” he said 
softly. He put his thumb and fore- 
finger about an inch apart. “He 
was that close. That close and then 
they stopped and waited.” 

“Tt was the first phone call from 
Barton,” I said. 
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He nodded and kept smiling. “It 
was just right. I liked it. I liked 
watching him wait to die.” 

Jeffers tilted the bottle to his lips 
and then wiped away foam. “And 
Lord how he screamed when they 
dragged him off the bench and 
went on with it an hour later.” 

The waitress brought my drink 
and we waited until she was gone. 

Jeffers leaned forward and 
touched my arm. “He stopped 
screaming when they closed the 
' door.” He nodded his head and 
laughed. “Then he tried to hold his 
breath.” 

Jeffers was quiet for a while, 
thinking about it. “A thousand 
deaths,” he said softly. “That’s 
what I wanted for him.” 

“That’s what you got,” I said. 

His hands gripped the bottle. “It 
makes up for what he did to my 
little girl, doesn’t it, Mr. Hudson?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

His eyes. stared into mine. “I 


would have killed you if he got off, 
Mr. Hudson.” . 

“There wasn’t a chance of it,” I 
said. “I told you that.” » 

Jeffers put his hand in the pocket 
of his coat and brought out the 
brown paper wrapped package. 
“You did a good job, Mr. Hudson. 
You drew it out for three years 
and the last part was the best of 
all.” : . 

I tore open a corner of the pack- 
age to make sure the money was 
there, and then I put it in my 
pocket. 

Jeffers looked up as I got to my 
feet. “Mr. Hudson,” he asked. 
“They always need witnesses for 
executions, don’t they?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

His eyes were bright. “Can any- 
body get to be a witness? Can I 
watch again?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Why 
don’t you ask.” 

I left him smiling to himself. 
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